Crowd-Exponents

In our own day the crowd has become more prominent
as an active force, because better organised and more con-
scious of its own existence and power than ever before, ex-
cept perhaps in the case of the Parisian crowd during the
French Revolution. It follows that we have with us and
can study whenever we open our newspapers the sayings
and behaviour of no inconsiderable number of very effi-
cient crowd-exponents. The crowd is always quick to
recognise an efficient exponent. It does not take him
long to attain a position of leadership, or apparent leader-
ship, provided he possesses the needful gifts of sensitive-
ness and emotional speech. Thus the crowd merely as
it were sniffed around Mr. Winston Churchill, recognised
him immediately as one of its own sort, wagged its tail,
and came to heel. The Welsh crowd as readily accepted
Mr. Lloyd George and he had little difficulty in obtain-
ing corresponding recognition when he came to occupy
English platforms. He is, in fact, the most prominent
and powerful crowd-exponent in our day. He is the
visible and audible incarnation of popular tendencies.
His emotions respond as sensitively to those of a crowd
as ever a barometer to changes in atmospheric pressure.
He has never manifested any trace of an individual mind
or of independent thought. He has added nothing to
the stock of political ideas, but he has perfectly voiced
the ideas of the crowd by which he acts and from which
he draws both his emotions and his power. It is said
that in private life he is the most reasonable and moder-
ate of men. No one would guess it from his public
appearances. As a solicitor it is related that he proved
himself to be a master in bringing opponents to a com-
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